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- What a moment! what a doubt! 
All my nose, inside out, 
All my thrilling, tickling caustic, 
"Pyramid Rhinocerostic, 

Wants to sneeze, and cannot do it! 
Now it yearns me, thrills me, stings me, 
* Now with rapturous torment wrings me, 

Now says, “ Sneeze, you fool; get through it.” 
/~ Shee—shee—oh ! ‘tis most del-isht 
\  Ishi—ishi—most del-ishi— 

(Hang it I shall sneeze till spring.) 
*- Suuff’s a most delicious thing. 


m The above is a free version of a passage from 
> aclever little Italian poem on tobacco (la Ta- 
" bacheide), in which the witty author has at- 
| tempted the description of a sneeze. This 
| fitillating indulgence, however, is permitted 
‘only to the novice, for your real snuff-taker 
© disdaineth to allow his nasal organ to yield 
| @bedience to the thrilling call—his proboscis is 
om against such tickling. But if long habit 
_ have blunted the sensitivencss of this delicate 
i promontory, it is fully compensated for in the 
| wapture his nose knows, be it Roman or snub, 
when primed with a liberal pinch of old Pontet’s 
» delicate Martinique, or his son’s more pungent 
mixture. 

- ~ Little do the sneeze-totallers know of the 
 inexpressible luxury attendant upon a pinch of 
fine old snuff after dinner—it is the fit com- 
| panion to a glass of generous wine ; and in 
* shunning the real connoisseur’s box, they deny 
themselves one of the greatest enjoyments dis- 
covered by man. Yes, gentle reader, sceptic 

~ though you be, it is an enjoyment—a refined, a 
social enjoyment. Some hypercritics have de- 

_ Moanced the habit of snuff-taking as uncleanly, 
_ and a few ultra railers have gone so far as to 
say it is unwholesome, quoting as an authority 
the late Mr. Abernethy, who, upon being asked 
by an inveterate consumer of rapé, if an immo- 

' derate use of snuff was calculated to injure the 
brain, replied, in his usual caustic and splenetic 
‘Manner, “ Not in the least, sir, for people who 

fake snuff immoderately, can have no brains.” 

Tam no advocate for excess of any kind—- 
although instances might be quoted where the 
test — in this way have had tolerably 
heads—Napoleon, for instance, took snuff 
handfuls, and I think even his enemies will 

that he lacked not brains ;—but number- 

are the examples I could quote, of eminent 

men, endowed with transcendent talents, who 

* @xceeded all bounds in the gratification of this 


(for there are epicures in snuff,) who takes his 
pinch at moderate intervals, and who adminis- 
ters the comfort to his nose, with such a good 
observance of propriety as to be exempt se 
censure, and the imputation of uncleanliness— 
why is this class to be decried? Without any 
claim to the title of sensualist, let me ask why 
in this short span of life a man is not justified 
in affording himself all the enjoyment he ean? 
It may be asked why create an artificial want? 
I answer, if in the indulgence of that want an 
extra drop of joy be added to the cup of che- 
quered happiness, dans ce bas monde, taste of it, 
and leave the reasoning to the noseless. It has 
been asserted that the man who delighteth not 
in poetry or music, has no soul, and I say that 
the man who liketh not a pinch of snuff has nv 
nose. How easily is a genuine snuff-taker re- 
cognised amongst a thousand—the very manner 
in which he handles his box will betray him. 
He is as easily distinguished from the os woAAos as 
Taglioni amid the figurantes. Mark, too, the 
indescribable ease and taet with which he dex- 
terously extracts with the sinister thumb and 
finger (pardon the anomaly) the soft and fra- 
grant portion—talk of the eighteen manceutres ! 
They are nothing compared to the manual and 
platoon of the snuff-taker’s exercise! (a!though 
some snuff-boxes play tunes of themselves—but 
this is a digression). 

The pseudo snuff-taker, and the uninitiated 
votary have all the awkwardness of undrilled 
recruits! For instance, your old experienced 
hand will take his piach from out the receptacle’ 
horizontally, unstinted in quantity, and will 
inhale the bountiful and precious allowance at 
one effort, while the neophyte will insert his 
right finger and thumb vertically and falteringly 
into the box, and compress the scattered grains 
into the smallest possible compass applying the 
aforesaid finger and thumb to the nose in such 
a questicnable manner as to convey the im- 
pression that he is endeavouring to abstract 
some capillary excrescence from the nostril 
instead of comforting the organ of smell. The 
veritable art of snuff-taking, is only to be 
acquired by long practice, and a close obser- 
vance of the aforesaid manual and platoon—the 
air and grace which distinguish the polished 
gentleman, are the more observable, in snuff- 
taking than any other fashionable indulgence. 
The snuff-takers of St. James’s and St. Giles’s 
differ as widely in the manner of applying 
the redolent mixture to their noses, as the 
votary of Terpsichore at Almacks does from the 
coalheaver at Greenwich Fair. The demo- 
crat, the radical, and the leveller, may not 





taste.. But return we to the rational epicure, 
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be disposed to admit this—but the truth is 


undeniable. Some persons eat their fish, and 
even peas, with their knives, while others 
use forks—the former are barbarians, the latter, 
gentlemen. 

In my palmy days of snuff-taking, I was 
ever and anon poetical, and I remember on one 
occasion addressing the following to my discri- 
minating nose : 

“ Knows he who never took a pinch, 
Nosey! the pleasure thence which flows? 
Knows he the titillating joys 

Which my nose knows? 


“Oh nose! I am as proud of thee, 
As any mountain of its snows ; 
I gaze on thee, and feel that joy— 
Roman knows,” 


Your genuine snuff-taker, and he who is 
choice in the quality and dressing of his snuff, 
are oftentimes subjected to unspeakable annoy- 
ances. For instance, what can be more excru- 
ciating than to have the contents ef your box 
pawed about during its circuit round the dinner- 
Yable, by unthinking persons who never heard 
of any snuff but Prince’s mixture. Some polite 
people, too, will occasionally insert their noses 
into your box, instead of abstracting a pinch— 
an abomination which cannot be sufficiently 
condemned. I remember my old friend, George 
Brummell, many years ago giving an admirable 
rebuke to a stranger, at-a party, in Portman- 
square, at which I was present. On the remo- 
val of the cloth, the snuff-boxes made their 
appearance, and Brummell’s was particularly 
admired ; it was handed round, and a gentleman 
finding it rather difficult to open, incautiously 
applied a desert-knife to the lid. Poor Brummell 
was on thorns; at. last he could not contain 
himself any longer, and addressing the host, 
said, with his characteristic quaintness, ‘ Will 
you he good enough to tell your friend that my 
snuff-box is not an oyster!!!” 

Beware if you happen to be traveling on the 
roof of a coach, or in one of the railroad omni- 
buses, of pulling out your box, for ten to one, 
some greasy, unwashed Goth or Vandal will 
ask you for a pinch of snuff, if he do not un- 
ceremoniously thrust his filthy fingers int@ it, 
before you can repel the intrusion. If you 
refuse, you are certain of abuse; and if you 
comply, the reflection is any thing but agreeable. 
Keep your box in your pocket if you wish to 
preserve your snuff uncontaminated ; for by 
parading it, you open the door to familiarity 
extremely difficult to repress. 

An old acquaintance of mine, a bit of a dandy 
in his way, employed a certain eminent tailor 
for many years; when the father repaired to 
the continent the sons carried on the lucrative 
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business; one of them called on my friend one 
morning to receive instructions as to the alte- 
rations of a coat. It so happened that his 
snuff-box was on the table, and Mr. Snip, junior, 
with the utmost sang-froid helped himself to a 
copious pinch. My friend was absolutely gal- 
vanised, and determining to see how far his 
modest confidence could be carried, asked him 
if he would like a sandwich and a glass of Sau- 
terne. The hospitable proposal was readily 
accepted ; Snip sat down and discussed the 
luncheon perfectly unabashed. When it was 
concluded, he touched upon the shop, and re- 
quested his customer to try on the coat, but to 
the young gentleman’s astonishment, he replied, 

“I could not think of insulting the friend 
who has taken my snuff, and eaten my luncheon 
by talking to him of coats, that is quite out of 
the question. Good morning, Mr. Snip.” The 
bell was rung—Snip bowed out, and his bilipaid. 

The pinch of snuff and the sandwiches de- 
prived Mr. Snip, junior, of one of his best 
customers. 

The best kind of boxes for the real snufi-taker 
are the papier maché; they keep the snuff 
moist and cool—gold and si!ver have a contrary 
effect. The potato boxes have had their day ; 
but as they are generally made to open with a 
hinge composed of copper, the verdegris does 
not improve the flavour of your mixture. The 
round deep boxes of a brown colour are un- 
questionably superior te any others. 

Some gluttons fill their boxes to cramming 
which is a great error, for it renders the snuff 
lumpy or clogged; to obviate this, I would 
strongly recommend every amateur to provide 
himself with a small seive and brush, and after 
the snuff has been well rubbed on damp parch- 
ment, jet him sift it carefully, and press every 
grain through with the brush; this process 
tends to soften the snuff, improve the touch, 
and renders it infinitely pleasanter than wheu 
in a compressed state. 

Reader, my tale is nearly done; one word, 
however, before we part. If you have a maiden 
aunt, who delighteth to begrime her nose, or 
any elderly lady with a similar taste, from whom 
you have expectations of a pecuniary character, 
send her the following, with a snuff-box, and if 
it should have the eflect of increasing your 
legacy why the world will at least give you 
credit for being, in vulgar parlance “up to 
snuff.” 


Friendship imparts to life a zest, 
And smooths his passage rough, 
Then care for him who gives this test, 
At least a pinch of snoff. 


A snuff-box and a friend unite 
In semblance to an inch ; 

For both our vacant hours delight, 
And serve us at a pinch. 


Both close or open as we will, 
Roth yield us what we’re pleased at; 
And both if taken with due skill, 
Are gifts not to be sneezed at. ¥- 





From Legends of the Western Highlands. 

THE FAMILY FEUD.—A TRAGICAL HISTORY. 

Duriog the gallant, but ineffectual attempts 
of the celebrated Duke of Montrose to re-estab- 
lish the “ right divine of kings to govern wrong,” 
in favor of his royal master, he was materially 
assisted by a detachment of Irish, under the 
command of Alexander M‘Donald, (afterwards 
knighted by Montrose, in virtue of the powers 
conferred upon him by the exiled king,) a na- 





tive of Tona, and a man of great strength and 
courage. 

The very first act of hostility committed by 
this band of marauders, on landing on the west- 
ern coast of Scotland, was to take and partly 
burn the castle of Mingarry, then thy property 
of Sir Donald Campbell, a partizan of Mon- 
trose’s great rival, the Duke of Argyle. 

The success of this enterprise had been partly 
owing to the temporary absence of Sir Donald, 
and partly to the treachery of his neighbour 
M‘Lean, of Ardgower, who had given the ene- 
my information of the defenceless state of the 
castle. 

On Sir Donald’s return after the Irish had 
advanced into the interior, in order to join the 
main body of the royalists, he set fire to their 
* birlings,” or long open boats, which had been 
left under a small guard in Loch Suinart, and 
afterwards laid waste the lands of M‘Lean, 
against whom he vowed the most deadly ven- 
geance. 

M‘Lean, although much less powerful than 
his neighbour, was not to be attacked with im- 
punity. He neglected no opportunity of ha- 
rassing his enemy, and of cutting off his fol- 
lowers in detail, as occasion offered. 

This system of petty warfare was carried on 
with various success for some years after the 
brave but unfortunate Montrose had suffered an 
ignominious death on the scaffold, a martyr to 
a bad cause, (for it must not be forgotten that 
his sword was drawn against his country strug- 
gling for freedom,) and his lieutenant-general, 
Sir Alexander M‘Donald, the immediate cause 
of this feud, had been obliged to seek safety in 
flight. 

It may be here mentioned, for the enlighten- 
ment of the present pacific generation, that a 
feud in those days among the people referred to 
was carried on for perhaps half a century, and 
much upon the same principle as the modern 
games of “chess,” “cricket,” ‘“ knock-em- 
down,” &c., the points of the game being the 
heads won or lost by the respective parties en- 
gaged in this manly recreation. 

Whenever each party could count the same 
number of heads, there was probably a cessa- 
tion for a considerable time ; but the moment.an 
odd head happened to be struck off, at it they 
went again with their claymores to set all even. 
In tris tame age, petty Highland chieftains are 
restrained by4aw from indulging in this exciting 
amusement, the game being, in civilised coun- 
tries, entirely monopolised by crowned heads. 

It was, at last, the fate of Sir Donald’s father 
to be taken off to keep up the equilibrium of the 
game, having been shot from the small island 
of Tirifoor, while passing in an open boat. 
Suspicion naturally fell upon M‘Lean; and as 
by this time something like order had begun to 
be established among those lawless chieftains, 
Sir Donald determined, if possible, to compass 
the destruction of his enemy, by bringing him 
to trial. And, when it is considered that the 
law, such.as it was, would be administered in 
this case by the chief of his clan, the Duke of 
Argyle, who was hereditary chief justice of the 
county, it must be admitted this was (to con- 
tinue the allegory) no bad move on the part of 
Sir Donald, knowing what very slender evi- 
dence would lead to conviction under the cir- 
cumstances. 

But Sir Donald, although a man proverbial 
for shrewd cunning, failed for a long time to fix 
the slightest trace of guilt on M‘Lean, until, 





learning he was from home, he onedav a 
friendly visit to his wife, a pretty hyp 
woman, in hopes of seeing or hearing 
thing which might criminate his enemy. 
When Sir Donald introduced “ja 
M‘Lean’s wife was employed in. gpig 
flax for household use. For, in those dass 
hum of the spinning-wheel and the distafu, 
be heard in halls which now echo the cadeu 
some fashionable song ; and in which the 
tones of the once favourite bagpipes hayel 
superseded by the trill of the Italian dy, 
and the home-spun plaid and the 
have been exchanged for silks and sating, wh 
wearers lounge listlessly on gilded conches: 
perhaps execute some brilliant 
the last new opera, surrounded by all they 
uries of the south. In short, the peaples 
the country have fairly emerged from hy 
rism, and that with a rapidity truly wond 
In the course of less than a century,a wilds 
almost inaccessible country has been interses 
in all directions by roads and canals, thi 
which flows freely and rapidly the tide of'g 
merce and consequent civilisation. Mudeah 
have been abandoned for comfortable 4 
built of stone and lime; rich pastures, onwh 
grazed only the deer and the roe, furnish § 
markets of the south wi'h choice beef andy 
ton ; and the people, taken by the hand by di 
civilised neighbors, have learned their langug 
adopted their customs, and imitated their ¢ 
mercial enterprise. i 
The natural consequence of this is, the 
of their distinctive character, or caste; a lou 
is true, which involves the sacrifice of .s9 
noble virtues peculiar to rude nations, butmmi 
up in all cases with vices to such an extentyl 
the loss cannot but be considered a great 
not only to themselves, but to their neighbor 
of the plains, whom they laid under trequ 
contributions to supply their wants. E 
In the management of the distaff, whichil 
here unnecessary to describe minutely, thei 
was invariably wrapt in a piece of paper, fff 
which it spun out more freely than froma 
other substance. Sir Donaid, keenly alive 
every thing which could possibly furthera 
object of his visit, happened to glance att 
paper used by Mrs. M‘Lean on the present) 
easion, and his cunning gray eye sparkled ¥ 
the anticipated pleasure of revenge, as hei 
prehended its importance to his cause. « Bat 
was too well versed in the art of deceptit 
allow his feelings to betray him, he, there 
after paying a few compliments to the beaut 
his unsuspecting dupe, begged the paper of 
in a careless manner, assigning some\th 
reason for the request. % 
The lady, glad of an opportunity to oblige 
who seemed to appreciate her charms, ant) 
being blessed with such a knowledge of r 
and writing as enabled her to discover thew 
of the paper, readily granted the desired far 
Sir Donald then, with apparent negli 
thrust the paper into his pocket, and, as 
he could do so without exciting suspicic 
his leave, * 
The document of which Sir Donald had 
quired possession, as already described, waf! 
of great importance, being a letter clearly 
plicating M‘Lean in the murder of his fath 
Before Sir Donald could concert 
the apprehension of M‘Lean, he returned 
and having been informed by his wife of # 
had passed in his absence, saw at once that! 
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soht.~ He, therefore, immediately disguised 
“cif aga mendicant; and passed over into 
and.in those days the common asylum of 
“hhishlanders as could nolonger defend them- 
“avainst their more powerful enemies. 
Although the prey had eluded his grasp on 
‘e ceasion, Sir Donald was not a man to be 
warted in his pursuit of vengeance by trifling 
les. He renewed his visit to M‘Lean’s 
and, by working on her vanity, he, under 
‘gromise of marrying her in the event of her 
nd being brought to the scaffold, induced 
"her to disclose his place of retreat. He imme- 
Geiely set off for Ireland, and after enduring 
“gach toil and trouble in pursuit of his victim, 
dat last in bringing bim back a priso- 
b der to Scotland, and landing him in the jail of 
é : 
. The fate of the unfortunate M‘Lean was such 
“gs might have been expected. He was con- 
ed to suffer death, and, as he was judged 
pihe spirit of revenge, and not of justice, his 
“wlentless enemics, Indian-like, appear to have 
“axed their inventive powers to discover the 
“post cruel and barbarous method of carrying 
| hissentence into execution. 
© . Within half a mile of the castle of Inverary, 
| jsaremarkable steep hill, called Dunquaich. It 
| ig not rugged or composed of rocks, precipices, 
aod ravines, like most of its neighbours, but 
resents a smooth surface covered with green 
‘gward, from the base to the summit. At the 
Pfoot of this hill runs a small river, or rather 
| mountain stream, which waters the valley, and 
‘which, in the course of ages, has hollowed out 
itself a frightful chasm, through which it 
dashes in white foam over ledges of broken 
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>The manner of M‘Lean’s death was novel as 
itwascruel. He was adjudged to be hurled 
| down this second Tarpeian rock, encased ina 
strong cask closely studded with iron spikes, 
which penetrated a few inches into the interior 
of it. 
_ -Asthe mangled body of M‘Lean came rolling 
* down the hill with frightful velocity, and dis- 
_ appeared in the abyss underneath, where it was 
“dashed to atoms, his implacable enemy, sur- 
| rounded on the occasion by his friends-and fol- 
lowers, expressed a ficndish satisfaction, in 
having, as be imagined, extinguished this feud 
» bythe blood of his enemy, the latter having 
_ Tet no children to inherit the family hatred. 
| _ The weak and unnatural wife of the ill-fated 
~ MtLean claimed from Sir Donald, in due time, 
the fulfilment of the promise he had made of 
_ “marrying her.” This he professed his wil- 
__lingness to perform, saying, that as he had been 
| Brought up to the church, he would “ marry 
| her,” if she could find any man foolish enough 
bhave her. When the wretched woman up- 
_ braided him with his perfidy, his only answer 
| Wasa demoniac laugh of exultation at the suc- 
Gess of his own schemes, and the folly of his 
_ Miserable dupe. 
BE Stung with remorse for her unnatural con- 
duct, and rendered desperate by the contempt 
‘with which Sir Donald treated her, she snatched 
from his belt, and before he was aware 
‘ofther purpose, plunged it into his heart. 
_ Hurrying from the Castle of Mingarry, the 
/Weene of ‘this tragedy, before Sir Donald’s at- 
_ pl@ndants were aware of what had taken place, 
she rushed towards the extremity of the pro- 
 Monotory on which it stands, and which termi- 


on 


os wag inevitable, if he could not save himself 


nates in a perpendicular rock or cliff of several 
hundred feet «in height. As she reached 
within a few yards of the extreme point of the 
rock, some of Sir Donald’s people were so close 
upon her as to lay hold of the plaid scarf always 
worn by highland ladies of those days, and 
fastened in front by a circular silver brooch. 
The brooch, strained beyond its power, gave 
way, and left ‘the fluttering garment in the 
hands of the pursuers, while its . unfortunate 
owner, with one wild scream of despair, dashed 
from the fearful precipice, into the foaming 
waves underneath. 

This tragical affair gave the rock the name 
of the * Lady’s Leap,” which it still retains. 
Thus ended this deadly feud, by the total ex- 
tinction of the two families engaged in it. 

Often did the fisherman afterwards assert that 
they saw a female form standing with out- 
stretched arms, on the edge of the “ Lady’s 
Leap,” as, in the still silence of the night, they 
cast their nets along its base. Such, however, 
is no longer the case, for, whether it is that the 
lady, grown more particular, thinks it improper 
to be abroad at night, or that the fishermen of 
the present generation, less imaginative than 
their forefathers, are too well versed in the 
science of optics to mistake the outstretched 
wings of a sea-mew.for a lady’s arms, it is diffi- 
cult to say; but the rock now presents no ob- 
ject to the most searching eye, save the dark 
outline of the ruinous Castle of Mingarry, a 
monument of the barbarous ages to which the 
foregoing story relates. 





MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 
VOLS. III. AND IV. 

These volumes open with the year 1828, and 
a journey to Ireland. Mathews’ first letter is 
a chapter of miseries, such as always happened 
to Mathews, though only occasionally to other 
people, and will bring him strongly back to the 
recollection of all who knew him personally. 

“ We drove to Coventry that night: got up 
early to be ready by the Liverpool mail: at 
eight it arrived. Sent up to know if there was 
a place—man returned—yes, sir, one place 
outside. Sent my portmanteau, gobbled break- 
fast,—presently saw man return with my port- 
manteau—smelt a misery. Bookkeeper had 
just discovered that the place had been promised 
to a gentleman the night before. No other 
coach to Liverpool that day ; set off on a mere 
scent of a coach to Birmingham, per gig ; tired 
horse ; eighteen miles—drove very fast to get 
there by twelve: heard there was no coach till 
four; obliged to make up my mind to go by 
that. Gobbled up my dinner to be ready— 
went to the coach office at four—told London 
coach was not come in, and the other could not 
start till half an hour after its arrival; went at 
five—not arrived ; fidgets increased: promised 
to arrive at nine next morning. Did not be- 
lieve that ; saw two hours fast adding to that— 
anticipated alarm of Liverpool managers—re- 
nearsal dismissed; at last coach arrived, and at 
half-past six I was turned off. I was told the 
coach was later by two hours than ever known 
—found it was licensed to carry six inside, and 
travelled all night. Saw two women with a 
child a-piece,—took outside place—began to 
rain in ten miles—forced to get in—I made the 
eighth! One of the ladies was told ‘ not on no 
account to expose the child to night air,)— 
five months old—sour milk in a bottle! * One 
man did howl in his sleep,’ an eccentricity al- 








lied, I suspect to madness. I awoke once, and 
found the windows close up. Eight inside— 
horrible, most horrible! I was stewed; but it 
rained the whole night, and I was obliged to 
endure it. I was compelled to have recourse to 
violent rage, and ridicule, wherever I could ad- 
dress the guard to get any airatall. So, after 
all the pains and trouble to myself, horses, 
Simpson, &c. to avoid traveling all night in 
the mail, I exchanged it for the heavy Liver- 
pool, (a term I shall never forget) to travel all 
night with eight people, and that the night be- 
fore I perform; however, it is allover, thank 
Heaven! and I am well.” 

‘The commonest purchase puzzled him, 
and he would come home after any attempt to 
supply himself with a pair of gloves, shoes, hat, 
or other trifling article, and convulse me with 
laughter by his serious account of the difficul- 
ties he had gone through in obtaining what he 
had bought ; and the bad quality and fit of his 
purchase was equally laughable. He gave the 
drollest description of the tradesmen, who al- 
ways accused him of being different in his pro- 
portions from other people—nothing would fit 
him that was made upon general principles ; 
neither hat, shoe, glove, neckcloth, nor stock, 
‘nothing did for him that was suited to other 
men of similar height.’ This was, in fact, 
true; for if the collar of a shirt fitted, for in- 
stance, the wrists were wrong, and vice versa. 
His hands and feet were so small that neither 
stockings, shoes, nor gloves could be obtained 
ready made but what were too large for them. 
‘Sir,’ a shoemaker would say, as if reproaching 
him, ‘ you are not made like other gentlemen ; 
your feet are too short for your height.’ This 
would excuse a pair of boots brought home two 
or three inches too long, although he had been 
measured for them. ‘Sir,’ said the haberdasher, 
‘ your throat is larger than that of other gentle- 
men.’ If he asked for a hat, the hatter would 
shake his head—‘ No, str, your head is smaller 
than any ready-made hat: you must be mea- 
sured.’ All this used to fret him for the mo- 
ment ; and he once asked a friend if he thought 
his hatter knew him, for he wished to fry to ob- 
tain a hat of somebody who would not twit him. 
with his ‘ peculiar make.’ His friend encou- 
raged him to drive to a hatter’s in Bond Street. 
I waited for him at the door, and watched the 
process of putting on and taking off a great 
many hats. At last he hastily re-entered the 
carriage, and ordered it to drive home, observ- 
ing to me impatiently with half a sigh: * Ah! 
it’s of no use; I was found out. No hat to fit 
my head! Hatter very much offended at my 
expecting such a thing. In fact, it appears, 
that I am very much to blame. They’re all 
angry with me when I go to buy any thing ; 
and I feel as if I ought to apologise for my mal- 
proportions. 

Mathews had a great dislike to carry money 
about him, and this often exposed him to trifling 
annoyances. On one occasion when in Wales, 
on arriving at Briton Ferry on horseback, hay- 
ing ridden on in advance of his friends, he was 
obliged to await their arrival, not having a sin- 
gle shilling to pay the ferryman. 

“ Just at this moment an Irish beggar, in the 
most miserable plight, came up, and 
forth all that lamentable cant of alleged destitu- 
tion which it is their vocation to impress upon 
the tinder-hearted, and which seldom ‘fails to 
draw forth sparks of compassion. My husband, 
however, assured the applicant (who declared 
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that he was ‘ making his way back to ould Ire- 
land without bit or sip for days together,’ and 
that ‘a halfpenny itself would be a treasure to 
him,’) that he had not even a farthing to offer 


him. It was in vain; the wretched, almost na- ° 


ked, creature still importuned him. At last he 
was told by him he supplicated, with some im- 
patience at the tiresome and senseless perseve- 
rance, after this explanation, that so far from 
being able to hestow alms, he was himself at 
that moment ina situation to require assistance ; 
actually, cold and damp as it was, (November,) 
compelled to remain at the water’s edge till 
some friend came up who would frank him across 
the ferry. ‘The man’s quick bright eye sur- 
veyed the speaker with some doubt for a second: 
but upon a reiteration of Mr. Mathews’s assu- 
rance, that he was detained against his will 
for want of a shilling, adding, that he was 
lame and unable to walk home from the other 
side of the ferry, or otherwise he might leave 
his horse behind him as security—the beggar’s 
face brightened up, and he exclaimed, ‘ ‘Then 
your hogour, I'll lend you the money!’ * Whar, 
you! you who have been telling me of your 
poverty and misery for want of money!’ ‘It’s 
all true,’*eagerly iuterrupted the man; ‘ it’s all 
true; I’m as poor as I said I was,—divil the 
lie’s in it. I’m begging my way back to my 
country, where I’ve friends; and there’s a vessel 
ready, I’m tould, that sails from Swansea to- 
night. I’ve got some money, but I want more 
to pay my passage before I go, and I’m starving 
myself for that raisin; but is it for me to see 
another worse off than mysilf, and deny him 
relafe? Your honour’s lame; now, I’ve got my 
legs, anyhow, and that’s a comfort sure?’ Then 
taking a dirty rag out of his pocket, and show- 
ing about two shillings’-worth of ‘ coppers,’ he 
counted out twelve-pence, and proffered them 
to Mr. Mathews, who, willing to put the man’s 
sincerity of intention to the proof, held out his 
hand for the money, at the same time inquiring, 
* How if I borrow this, shall I be ab'e to return 
it? My house is some miles on the other side 
of the ferry, and you say you are in haste to 
proceed. I shall not be able to send a messen- 
ger back here for several hours, and you will 
then have sailed?’ ‘Oh, thin, maybe, when 
your honour meets another of my poor distrist 
countrymen you'll pay him the twelvepenny ; 
sure it’s the same in the end.’ Mr. Mathews 
was affected at the poor fellow’s evident sin- 
cerity; but, desirous to put the matter to the 
fullest test, he thanked his ragged benefactor 
and wished him a safe journey back to his 
country.” 

The man took his leave with “ Long life to 
your honour,” trudged off, and was soon out 
of sight. Mathews waited till his friends ar- 
rived, then rode after and repaid the borrowed 
money with interest; but it was only on pro- 
ducing good evidence of his prosperous condi- 
tion, that the poor fellow could be prevailed 
on to take it. 

The following anecdote has something of the 
humour, though it is less extravagant than the 
story of Le Sugg and Bright Chanticleer :— 

“ Nav ini. August 29th, 1821. 

‘My health is excellent, and already 1 feel 
the value of the horse exercise on my spirits. 
My entertainment goes uncommonly well. The 
Major* is as great a hit as in town; every line 
tells. My scene is quite as good as the Lyceum. 


* Major Longbow—A. M. 


I have never had one so complete elsewhere. 
At present all is propitious, and my name still 
up. At Stamford, a small theatre, [ had part 
of the pit laid into boxes. I was rather annoyed 
by loud talking in the stage box, which was so 
incessant that I was quite confused. During 
all the first act I put up with it. ‘The moment 
the second act commenced, I heard my friend 
again, and paused, and then only discovered the 
the cause. An old gentleman, a physician, very 
deaf, sat there with his wife, who selected what 
she thought most worthy, and repeated very 
loud to him after me. ‘This was at length dis- 
covered by the audience, and we all laughed 
had received the communication. When the 
and then she repeated: ‘He says, “ Mamma, I 
want some Daffy’s Elixir !”’’—‘ Oh—he, ha, ha, 


made the circumstance the more relished. 
C. Matuews.” 

Mathews, as we have before said, was haurted 
by a thousand odd whims and fancies—in truth, 
he was made up of them: 

‘** Mr. Mathews’s memorandums were always 
made with the palest pencil marks, on the cor- 
ners of letters, and were generally carried, un- 
protected from rubbing, in his pocket. At one 
time he often complained to me that ‘ Mistress 
Tidy’ (the housemaid) displaced his memoran- 
dums in his dressing-room; and from time to 
time enumerated the woful effects such officious 
neatness had drawn upon him. ‘To prevent a 
recurrence of this evil, I have general orders 
that no paper, book, or letter should ever be 
touched or removed while arranging the room, 
unless I was called to superintend. Notwith- 
standing this precaution, and my reiterated 
warning, one night my husband returned home, 
after performing at the theatre, very cross at a 
distress he had suffered there from the want of 
something he ought to have taken with him 
from home; for which he was compelled to use 
a substitute quite unfit for his purpose, ‘ and all 
because Mrs. Tidy would remove his memoran- 
dums.” * * T really was very angry myself 
at the circumstance, and summoned the respon- 
sible person to hear the charge preferred against 
her. ‘Mrs. Tidy,’ with tearful earnestness, 
protest2d that nothing of the sort had happened 
on the present occasion. Her master vehe- 
mently persisted in his charge ; and the woman, 
turning to me, exclaimed, ‘Indeed, ma’am, I 
moved nothing but a stocking, which master 
had taken off with his boots, and which was 
lying in the middle of the room.’ ‘That’s it! 
that’s it /’ cried her methodical and discomfited 
master, ‘I put it there on purpose to remind 
me to take a pair to the theatre. It was my 
memorandum |” 

An anecdote is recorded by Mathews in a 
letter from Edinburgh :— 

“T know too many people here to study un- 
disturbed ; therefore am obliged to hide myself 
in the private walks, when the weather will 
permit. * * Ihave had two nights, the first 





together. Towards the last I waited till he/tained?’ (I perceived he did not know , 
audience laughed very loud, he said, ‘Hey!|of the people.’ ‘ Why not? I have deen | 


ha! he—capital !’ Then he had a second laugh, |«I am surprised too; but I did it all m 
which gave me breath, but made a quarter of| Lockhart, Lady Scott, and the children quis 
an hour’s addition to the performance. Once,|perceived the equivoque, and laughed alg 
when she repeated “Sweep away your mis-|which drew all eyes upon me: an invitationf 
tress,” very loud, it had the effect of doubting|to-morrow followed, which I accepted joyfy 
the’ truth, and I addressed myself to the old/f doubt if the players in Shakspeare’s ti 
gentleman :—‘ Upon my life it is true!’ amidst|preciated his invite as I do an attention from 
shouts. It was really very droll. It seems|man, who, in my mind, is second only to hig 
that every body knows and loves him, which aaa 


was myself, in consequence of the di 
Irish Mathews occasioned here. But bel 
from ocular demonstration that I was | 
second amounted to 1321. which, to anpras 
you must be acquainted with circumstanss 
tedious, &c. When I tell you the boxes. 
only hold 551. you may suppose what its 
Sir Walter, the magician of the no 

his famiiy were there. They huzzaed 
came in, and I never played with such g 
was so proud of his presence. Coming ou 
saw him in the lobby, and very quietly sh 
his hand—‘ How d’ye do, Sir Walter?—s 
hoo are ye? wall, hoo have you been en 
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‘ Why, Sir, I don’t think quite so well as ther 


delighted. It’s quite wouderful hoo the: 
he gets throughit all.’ (Whispering in hig 
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MEN AND WOMEN. 


A woman’s head is always influenced. i) 
heart; but a man’s heart is generally inflaem 
by his head.—Lady Blessington. : 
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801., for they would not be persuaded that 1 


TO POSTMASTERS AND OTHERS. | 
[t is a frequent mode of endeavouring ty 
us know that the Library is not called for 
returning a number. 
you, does not reach us. 
postage on the number, we decline taking 
We beg in future that the usual and 
notice may ke sent. 





For the first time since the publication’d 
Library, now seven years, did the number 
the 12th instant fail being issued on the 


This, we must in 
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We trust, therefore, that 


ATHENIAN INSTITUTE. 

Joseph R. Ingersoll’s lecture before the! 
nian Institute was listened to, on Tues¢ ye 
ing last, by a very large and highly gratii 
dience. The subject,—“ The Men and 
ners of the Middle Ages,”—though it he 
inspired the pen of the historian, novelisl 
poet, is still a prolific theme for the of 
and one that time can never divest of 
atid soul stirring interest. 


















blame will be attached to us for this fai 
The cause—we wished to have our pi 
presses and steam-engine removed to al 
room for the convenience of business, and, 
promised that it could be done in threed 
whereas, it took two weeks; during whi 
business of the office was almost entirely 
It will require a week or two Ia 
to resume our previous position. 3 
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